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MISS KINGSLE Y’S TRA VELS IN AFRICA} 

HE record of Miss Kingsley’s wanderings in West 
Africa has been deservedly praised by many re¬ 
viewers. It contains most of the elements which com¬ 
bine to secure success for a book of travel. The land 
it deals with is familiar by name to all, but it is practically 
an unknown land ; for few visit it except in an official 
capacity, and few of the official visitors have the inclina¬ 
tion, or it may be the permission, to speak openly of 
what they have seen. Miss Kingsley has a sprightly 
manner and a thoroughly unconventional literary style, 
as beseems a lady travelling in a land so unfrequented 
of the tourist. The sparkle is, perhaps, too sustained 
to be altogether natural, and the reticence regarding 
her own sufferings, which must have been considei'able, 
may perhaps lead readers to under-estimate the difficulty 
and dangers of her exploits. The book stands alone as 


look flaws which impair the usefulness of the book if 
they do not impede its popularity. The journey described 
lay chiefly in French Congo and Cameroons—French and 
German possessions respectively—the topography of 
which is left nearly blank in most of our modern and 
otherwise up-to-date maps of Africa. In French and 
German maps, however, the river-systems, mountains, 
and villages are marked in abundant detail. Compara¬ 
tively few English readers have a foreign map of Africa 
at hand to refer to, and few books so urgently demand 
a good large-scale map as this ; yet no map is given, and 
there are continual references to places for which the 
average reader will search his atlas in vain. Perhaps a 
more serious fault is the humorous sparkle of the style, to 
which reference has already been made. Hyperbole is 
frequently carried too far, because only persons whose 
knowledge of the coast and of science in general is at 
least equal to Miss Kingsley’s, can disentangle meta- 



Fig. 1.—Caravan for Stanley Pool, Pallaballa Mountains, Congo. 


a vivid picture of West African life by a writer whose 
point of view is as nearly impartial as we can ever hope 
to see. Miss Kingsley is an enthusiastic collector, but 
not exactly a scientific person ; she is sympathetic 
simultaneously with the cannibal tribesman, the mis¬ 
sionary, the trader, and the official, and in her whole 
book she does not say an unkind word of any one 
she met. As is usual with the writings of ladies who 
have travelled, her book is in many respects more out¬ 
spoken than a man would have made it, while stopping 
as far short of ethnographic fulness as is necessary in a 
popular work. The descriptions of tropical nature on 
the beach and the mountain, in the swamp and the 
forest, are occasionally brilliant in their pictorial strength. 

Yet we cannot, in a notice in a scientific journal, over- 
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phorical from instructive statements. “ Beetles the size 
of pie-dishes,” steamers which “ have a mania for bush, 
and the delusion that they are required to climb trees,” 
the air being “ semi-solid with the stinking exhalations 
from the swamps,” or containing “ 99! per cent, of water,” 
and the like, are of course perfectly harmless pleasantries. 
But their recurrence shakes one’s confidence in state¬ 
ments which the reader has no a priori means of pro¬ 
nouncing upon, such as the dictum regarding a large 
earth-worm. “He was eleven inches and three- 
quarters,” or the gruesome observation that “ dead 
black men go white when soaked in water.” We feel 
strongly that those who are fortunate enough to visit 
regions where few can go, and who are endowed with 
such exceptional powers of description as Mis.s Kingsley, 
should consider the case of serious students who, when 
they ask for facts, do not care to be offered a cryptic 
joke. 
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After all, Miss Kingsley’s little jokes are lively reading, 
and they will afford jaded examiners many a laugh years 
hence, when they appear as solemn assertions taught by 
the intelligent teacher who “read them in a book of 
travels.” The collection of eighteen species of reptiles 
and sixty-five species of fishes, brought home from the 
Ogowe and other rarely visited regions, form a solid con¬ 
tribution to science, no less than sixteen of the fishes 
being new. These are described in an appendix by Dr. 
Gunther, reprinted from the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History. Mr. W. F. Kirby also describes eight 
new species of insects, and catalogues a considerable 
number. 

The narrative touches lightly on the voyage out, gives 
lively notes of the condition of nature and man in Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos and Fernando Po, and 
then proceeds to give a detailed account of two expedi¬ 
tions which are perhaps the most remarkable ever made 
by a white woman in equatorial Africa. The first of 
these includes a description of French Congo, a voyage 
up the Ogowe in river-steamer and canoe to the borders 
of Ashongo-land, made famous thirty-five years ago by 
Paul du Chaillu, where Miss Kingsley was fortunate 
enough to see gorillas in their natural surroundings. 
From the Ogowe she made a daring, in fact, considering 
her report, a reckless journey through the country of the 
cannibal Fans, accompanied only by natives, and occa¬ 
sionally wading swamps “ up to the chin in water ” until 
she emerged on the Gabun estuary. Next came a short 
but interesting visit to Corisco Island, a Spanish pos¬ 
session ; and the last exploit recorded was the climbing 
of Great Cameroons Peak (13,760 feet) in the German 
Protectorate, a feat which Miss Kingsley says she was 
“ the third Englishman ” to accomplish. The description 
of the climb is full of interest. 

The chapters on fetish, and the long appendix on trade 
and labour in West Africa are of real value, and, being 
more serious in their style than the narrative, details 
may be accepted with some confidence. The literature of 
fetish lore on the West Coast of Africa is already by no 
means inconsiderable ; and Miss Kingsley applied herself 
diligently to the task of extending it. She acknowledges 
great assistance from white residents on the coast, 
especially from the veteran missionary, Dr. Nassau, who 
has lived in West Africa since 1851 ; but she also got 
much information directly from the natives. 

The doctrine of the multiple soul among the Calabar 
negroes is very well described. These souls are four— 
the soul that survives death, the shadow on the path, 
the dream soul, and the bush soul. The bush soul is 
detachable from the body, but if damaged or killed on 
its wanderings the body suffers the same fate. Hence 
old people are held in respect, even if known to be 
wicked, because their bush souls must be particularly 
powerful and astute. The soul that survives death is 
liable to reincarnation either in a higher or lower form. 
The dream soul is the particular care of witches, who 
lay traps for it, and return it to the owner on payment. 
Miss Kingsley believes that common-sense underlies 
many even of the most revolting fetish customs ; for 
example, the custom of killing the wives of a chief on 
his death is a safeguard against poison being mixed 
in his food while he is alive. No trace of sun-worship 
was detected, nor did tree-worship'appear to explain 
many of the fetish beliefs. An instructive contrast is 
drawn between the beliefs and customs of the pure 
negroes of Upper Guinea, and the people of Bantu 
affinities in the Congo and Ogowe Basins. 

The relation of the African native to civilising in¬ 
fluences is fully considered. Miss Kingsley, in spite of 
her frank admiration of the noble characters of the 
missionaries she met, believes that they are working in an 
entirely wrong direction, and are responsible for producing 
many of the evils they try to cure. She considers that 
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; missionary teaching develops the emotional parts of a 
black man’s character, which were originally in excess, 
and does nothing for his industrial powers, which are 
naturally very feeble. She approves of teaching the 
natives to work in plantations and at trades actually 
useful to them in their present style of life, rather than 
teaching them to read and to become printers, book¬ 
binders, and the like. She would not interfere with 
polygamy or domestic slavery, both these institutions 
being in many ways necessary to the negro, and not 
necessarily retarding his progress in civilisation. With 
regard to the drink traffic, she shares the official view 
that the West Coast African is not particularly intem¬ 
perate, a large part of the imported liquor-being sent far 
into the interior as payment for trade-goods, and a 
certain proportion being poured away as fetish offerings. 
Alcohol she holds to be necessary for the preservation 
of health in the swamps during the rainy season, and 
trade-gin appeared to be far less deleterious than the 
native palm-wine. 


NOTES 

M. Vioj.le has been elected a member of the Section de 
Physique of the Paris Academy of Sciences, in succession to 
the late M. Fizeau. 

Prof. W. Ramsay has been elected a corresponding member 
of the Royal Academy of Bohemia, and also of the Academy of 
Sciences of Turin. 

On April 21, Sir Archibald Geikie will commence the course 
of six lectures which he has been invited to deliver at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, on the principles of geology. 

Thf, desirability of holding an International Congress of 
Mathematicians has been for some time past widely felt, and 
we are glad to announce that the project is now about to be 
realised. A Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
organising a Congress, to be held in Zurich on August 9, 10, 
and 11, 1S97, in which mathematicians from all parts of the 
world are invited to participate. The Committee includes the 
following names :—H. Bleuler and IT. Burkhardt (Zurich), L. 
Cremona (Rome), G. Dumas, J. Franel, and C. F. Geiser 
(Zurich), A. G. Greenhill (Woolwich), A. Ilertzog (Zurich), 
G. VV. Hill (West Nyack, U.S.A.), A. ITurwitz (Zurich), F. 
Klein (Gottingen), A. Markoff (St. Petersburg), F. Mertens 
(Vienna), H. Minkowski (Zurich), G. Mittag-Leffier (Stock¬ 
holm), G. Oltramare (Geneva), H. Poincare (Paris), J. Reb- 
stein and F. Rudio (Zurich), K. Vondermiihl (Basle), and 
F. H. Weber (Zurich). All communications or inquiries rela¬ 
tive to the Congress are to be addressed to Prof. Geiser, 
Kusnacht-Ziirich. It is confidently expected that a large 
number of mathematicians will attend the Conference. 

Prof. Loeffler, of Greifswald, and Dr. Frosch, assistant 
at the Koch Institute, have, says the British Medical Journal , 
been entrusted with the inquiry into the foot and mouth disease, 
for which a sum of 20,000 marks (1000/.) has been voted by the 
German Government. 

We regret to have to record the following deaths :—Mr. 
Henry Charles Forde, a member of the Council of the Institu¬ 
tion of Electrical Engineers, and connected for many years with 
the construction and laying of submarine cables ; Major Charles 
E. Bendire, honorary curator of the Department of Oology in 
the U.S. National Museum ; Dr. Bernhard Lundgren, Professor 
of Geology in the University of Lund. 

In consequence of the growing importance of carbide of 
calcium, and the fact that the mere contact of moisture with this 
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